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BY S. SOUTHWICK. 











« Fe taat observeth the wind shall not sow, and he thatregardeth the clouds shallnot reap." —BUT—* He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread,” —Ecclestastes. 
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. From Anderson’s Agricultural Recreations. 


REMARKS 


CONCERNING THE SAVAGES OF NORTH AMERICA. 


The following observations were communi- 
cated by a nobleman who is not less distin- 
» guished as a patron of literature than for his 
knowledge of the relative interests of na- 
tions, and the circumstances that promote 
the comforts of domestic life. This paper 
will afford an excellent specimen of his 
judgment in selecting persons who are ca- 
pable of giving a discriminative view of the 
objects they contemplate. Had we notices 
of all different nations, done with the same 
perceptive discrimination as those of this 
writer, or Gorani, we might be almost con- 
tented with travelling in our elbow chair. 
--The Editor considers himself much obliged 
_ by this communication, and would be hap- 
py if he could find many such. 
Savaces we call them, because their man- 
ners differs from ours, which we think the per- 
fection of civility. They think the same of 


OUTS. fie gaat 
‘Perhaps, if we could examine the different 






without any rules of politeness, nor any so po- 
jite as 





not to have some remains of rudeness. 
The Indian men, when young, are hunters 
ws; when old, counsellors; for all 
mment is by counsel of the sages. 
| ‘force, there are no prisons, no 
officers to compel obedience, or inflict punish- 
ment. Hence they generally study oratory, 
the best speaker having the most influence. 

Indian women till the ground, dréss the 
food, nurse and bring up the children, and 
preserve and hand down to posterity the me- 
mory of public transactions. These employ- 








ments of men and women are accounted natu- 
ral and honourable. Having few artificial 
wants, they have abundance of leisure for im- 
provement by conversation. Our laborious 
manner of life, compared with theirs, they 
deem slavish and base; and the learning on 
which we value ourselves, they regard as fri- 
volous and useless. An instance of this oc- 
curred at the treaty of Lancaster in Pennsyl- 
vania, anno 1744, between the government of 
Virginia and the Six Nations. After the prin- 
cipal business was settled, the commissioners 
from Virginia acquainted the Indians by a 
speech, that there was at Williamsburg a col- 
lege, with a fund for educating Indian youth ; 
and that if the Six Nations would send down 
half a dozen of their young lads fo that col- 
lege, the government would take care that 
they should be well provided for, and in- 
structed in all the learning of the white peo- 
ple. Itis one of the Indian rules of polite- 
ness, not to answer a public proposition the 
same day that it is made; they think that it 
would be treating it as a light matter, and 
that they show it respect by taking time to 
consider it, as of a matter that is important. 
They therefore deferred their answer till the 
day following; when their speaker began by 
expressing their deep sense of the kindness of 
the Virginia government in making them that 
offer; “for we know,” says he, “ that you 
highly esteem the kind of learning taught in 
those colleges, and that the maintenance of 
our young men while with you would be very 
expensive to you. We are convinced, there- 
fore, that you mean to do us good by your 
proposal, and we thank you heartily. But 
you, who are wise, must know that different 
nations have different conceptions of things ; 
and you will therefore not take it amiss if our 
ideas of this kind of education happen not to 
be the same with yours. 
experience of it: several of our young people 


were formerly brought up at the colleges of 


the northern provinces ; they were instructed 
in all your sciences; but when they came 
back to us they were bad rumners ; 


We have had some || y 


of every means of living in the woods ; unable 
to bear either cold or hunger; knew neither 
how to build a cabin, take.a deer, or kill an 
enemy ; spoke our language imperfectly, and 
were therefore neither fit for hunters, warri- 
.ors, nor councillors ;_ they were, in short, good 
for nothing. We are, however, not the less 
obliged by your kind offer, though we decline®. 
accepting it; and,.to show our grateful sense” 
of it, if the gentlemen of Virginia will send us 
a dozen of their sons, we will Pe care 
of their education, instruct them in all we 
know, and make men of them.” — 
Having frequent occasions (0 
councils, they have acquired @ 
decency in conducting them. The old men. 
sit in the foremost ranks, the’ iors in the. 
next, and the women and citren inte hind- 
most. The business of the women'is to take 
exact notice of what passes, imprint it in their 
memories (for they have no writing) and com- 
municate it to their children. They aré*the 
records of the council, and they preserve tra- 
ditions of the stipulations in treaties one hun- 
dred years back, which, when we compare 
them with our writings, we always find exact. 
He that would speak riges. ‘ The rest observe 
a profound silence. When he. has finished 
and sits down, they leave him five or six mi- 
nutes to recoliect; that if he has omitted any 
thing he intended to say, or has any thing to 
add, he may rise again and deliver it, Toin- 
terrupt another even in Common.conversation, . 
is reckoned highly indecent. How different 
this is from the conduct. of a polite British ~ 
house of commons, where scarcely a day pass 
without some confusion, that makes the Spea 
er hoarse in calling to order ; afid how differ- 
ent from the mode of conversation in, many 
Europe, where, if you do 
fwith great rapidity, 
ddle_ of it by the im- 
patient loquacity of those you converse with, 
and never suffered to finish it! . 
The politeness of the 
sation is indeed carrn 
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the truth of what is asserted in their presence. 
By this means indeed they avoid dispute ; 
but then it becomes difficult to know “their 
minds, or what impression you make upon 
them. The missionaries who have attempt- 
ed to convert them to christianity, all com- 
plain of this as one of the great difficulties of 
their «mission. The Indians hear with pa- 
tience'the truths of the gospel explained to 
them, and give their usual. tokens of assent 
and approbation ; ‘you would think that they 
were convinced. No such matter. It is mere 
civility. A Swedish divine, having assembled 
the chiefsofthe Susquehannab Indians, preach- 
ed a sermon to them, acquainting them with 
the principal historical facts on which our re- 
ligionisfounded; suchas the fallof our first pa- 
rents by cating anapple ; the coming of Christ 
to repair the mischief ; his miracles and suf- 
ietings, &c. When he had finished, an In- 
dian orator stood up to thank him. ‘ What 
rou have told us,”’ says he, “ isall very good. 
t is indeed bad to eat apples. 
make them all into cider. We are much ob- 
liged by your kindness in coming so far to tell 
us those things which you have heared from 
our mothers ; in return, I will tell you some 
of those which we have heard from ours. Jn 
the beginning, our fathersehad only the flesh 
oftanimals to subsist on, and if their hunting 
was unsuceessfulthey were starving. ‘Two of 
our young hunters, having killeda deer, madea 
fire in the woods to broil some part of it.— 
When they were about to satisfy their hunger, 
they beheld a beautiful young woman descend 
from the clouds’and seat herself on the hill 
which you see yonder among the blue moun- 
tains. {Phy said»to each other it isa spirit 
that, perlaaps, has smelt our broiling venison, 
and wishes to eat of it: let us offer some to 
her. They presented her with the tongue ; 
she was pleased with the taste of it, and said 
Your kindness shall be rewarded: come to 
this place after thirfeen moons, and you shall 
find something that will be of great benefit in 
nourishing you and your children to the latest 
generations. ‘They did so, and to their sur- 
orise found plants that they had never seen 
balote; but which from that ancient time have 
been constantly cultivated among us to our 
great advantage. Where her right hand had 
touched the ground they found maize; where 
her left hand had touched it they found kid- 
-ney-beans : and where her backside had sat 
on it they found tobacco.” The good mission- 
ary, disgusted with this idle tale, said, What I 
ackiversd to you, were sacred truths; but 
what you tell me, is mere fable, fiction, and 
falsehood. [he Indian, offended, replied : 
My ery it seems your friends have not 


done yqu justice in td yo education ; they 
i! 





have not well instru u. in the rules of 
common civility. Yo that we, who un- 
derstand and practise those rules, believed all 
your stories: why do you refuse to believe 
ours ? ae 

- When any of them come into our towns, 


, 


It is better to | 











our people are apt to crowd round them, 
gaze upon them, and incommode them where 
they desire to be private; this they esteem 
great rudeness, and the effect of want of in- 
struction in the rules of civility and good man- 
ners. We have, say they, as much curiosity 
as you; and when you come into our towns, 
we wish for opportunities of looking at you; 
but, for this purpose, we hide ourselves be- 


| hind bushes where you are to pass, and never 


intrude ourselves into your company. 

Their manner of entering one another’s 
villages has likewise its rules. It is reckoned 
uncivil in travelling strangers to enter a vil- 


| lage abruptly, without giving notice of their 


approach ; therefore, as soon as they arrive 
within hearing, they stop and halloo, remain- 
ing there till invited to enter. Two old men 
usually come out to them and lead them in. 
There is in every village a vacant dwelling, 
called the stranger’s house. Here they are 
placed, while the old men go round from hut 
to hut, acquainting the inhabitants that stran- 
gers are arrived, who are probably hungry 
and weary; and every one sends them what 
he can spare of victuals, and skins to repose 
on. When the strangers ure refreshed, pipes 
and tobacco are brought; and then, but not 
before, conversation begins, with inquiries 
who they are, whither bound, what news, &c. 


‘and it usually ends with offers of service, if 


the strangers have occasion for guides or any 
necessaries for continuing their journey ; and 
nothing is exacted for the entertainment. 
The same hospitality, esteemed among them 
as.a principal virtue, is practised by private 
persons ; of which Conrad Weiser, our inter- 
preter, gave me the following instance. He 
had been naturalized among the Six Nations, 
and spoke the Mohock language well. In go- 
ing through the Indian country to carry a mes- 
sage from our governor to the council at On- 
ondaga, he called at the habitation of Coness- 
dego, an old acquaintaince, who embraced 
him, spread furs for him to sit on, placed be- 
fore him some boiled beans and venison, and 
mixed some rum and water for his drink.— 
When he was well refreshed, and had lit his 
pipe, Conessdego began toconverse with him, 
asked how he had fared the many years since 
they had seen each other, whence he then 
came, whatoccasioned the journey, &c. &c.— 
Conrad answered all his questions, and when 
the discourse began to flag, the Indian, to con- 
tinue it, said: “ Conrad, you have lived long 
among the white people, and know something 
of their customs. I have been sometimes at 
Albany, and have observed that once in seven 
days they shut up their shops, and assemble 
all in the great house; tell me what is it for? 
What do they do there ?””. ‘ They meet there,” 
says Conrad, ‘ to hear and learn good things.’ 
“1 do not doubt,” says the Indian, “ that they 
tell you so: they have told me the same: but 
I doubt the truth of what they say; and I will 
tell you my reasons.- I went lately to Albany 
to sell my skins, and buy blankets, knives, 





| powder, rum, &c. You know I used gene: oo 
|rally to deal with Hans Hanson; but | Wasa 9a) 
little inclined this time to try some other men 
chant ; however, [ called first upon Hans, ang 
asked him what he would give for beayey 
He said, he could not give more than four 
shillings a pound ; ‘“ but,” says he, “I cannot 
talk on business now ; this is. the day whep 
we meet together to learn good things; and] } 
am going to the meeting.” So I thought to 
myself, since we cannot do any business 4 
day, I may as well go to the meeting too) anq_ 
I went with him. _ There stood up a man jy 
black, and began to talk to the people very 
angrily. I did not understand what he said; 
but, perceiving that he looked much at me 
and at Hanson,.I imagined he was angry at 
seeing me there ; so I went out, sat down nea 
the house, struck fire, and lit my pipe; wait: 
ing till the meeting should break’ up. J 
thought too, that -the man had mentioned — 
something of beaver; and I suspected it mi 

be the subject of their meeting. So, whep 
they came out, I accosted my merchant, 
“Well, Hans,” says I, “I hope you have 
agreed to give more than four shillings a 
pound.” “No,” says he, “I cannot give s 
much: | cannot give more than three shik 
lings and sixpence.” I then spoke to several 
other dealers; but they all ‘sung the same 
song, three and six-pence, three and six 
pence. This made it clear to me, that my 
suspicion was right; and that, whatever they 
pretended, of meeting to learn good things, 
the real purpose was, to consult how to cheat 
Indians in the price of beaver. Consider bit 
a little, Conrad, and you must be of my opin- 
ion. If they meet so often to learn good 
things, they would certainly have learnt some 
before this time. But they are still ignorant, 
You know our practice. [fa white man tm 
velling through our country, enters one of out 
cabins, we will treat him as I treat you ;wé 
dry him ifhe be wet, we warm if he be ¢old, 
we give him meat and drink, that he may allay 
his thirst and hunger, and spread soft furs for 
him to rest and sleep on : we demand nothing 
inreturn.* But if you go into'a white man’s 
house at Albany, and ask for victuals ‘and 
drink, they say, ‘¢ Where is your money?” 
and if I have none, they say, getiout you in- 
dian dog! You see they have 1 
those little good things that we nee 
ings to be instructed. in, because our | 
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* It is remarkable, in all ages and’ coun-. 
tries, hospitality has been allowed as the vir- 
tue ef those whom the civilised were A. 
to call barbarians. e Greeks 
the Scythians for it. The Saracens professed” 
it eminently; and it is to this day the ‘reign © 
ing virtue ofthe wild Arabs. St. Paul, too, _ 
in the relation of his voyage and shipwreck on,” 
the island of Melita, says, the barbarous people | 
shewed us no little kindness : for they kine v 
a fire, and received us every one, because of the 
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‘And therefore it is impossible that their meet- 
Spgs should be for any such purposes as they 
“gay; or have any such effect. 


| thennearly | 


ber of trees in use is about eleven hundred, 
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sht them to us when we were children.— 


hey are only 








from the Maple, is loudly called 

from the negligent manner in which the busi- 
nessis generally managed. For many years 
have I been exerting myself to effect such an 
improvement, and by an experience of seven 

arsin my present method of operation, du- 
ing which time I have been able to improve 
the quality of my sugar every year, my sample 
willnow compare, according to the opinon of 
the most respectable judges, with any that is 
made from the juice of the cane. 

Aecording to the notice inserted in the 
#Plough Boy’? last year, I manufactured in 
theseason of 1821, six thousand pounds of su- 
gar from.the sap of the maple. The present 
season | have made at the same factory, about 
siz thousand and ninety pounds, of the best 
quality of sugar—as will appear to those who 
have never seen it, when informed that last 
year and the present my sugar sold, and is sel- 
ling from ten to twelve dollars per cwt. and it 
ispreferred by many of our most respectable 
families to the best Muscovado. Many sam- 
& have been sent abroad both to New-Eng- 

and New-York. 





__Presuming that the result of my experience | 


on this important subject, would be pleasing | 


toyou,and I doubt not useful to the public, I | 
thought proper to adda few hints respecting 
mysugar manufactory. ‘The subject is im- 
‘portant, because it is undoubtedly true that 
the sap of the mapleisthe purest sweetknown, 
ifunadulterated by the hand of the manufactur- 
er. About 3-4 of my sugar is stirred off dry 
and packed into dry casks, and thus keeps in 
perfect order, without being subject to any 
drain of molasses ; the remaining 1-4 is drain- 
ed with clay in the heat of summer, and is 
ualtolump sugar. This cir- 
e- shows thatsap is less adulterated 
juice of the cane, for all the West In- 
vars are subjectto a drain of molasses of 
Sto 1-4." (See Edwards’ West India.) 

_ My sugar lot isin the town of Norway, [Her- 
anty,] and encloses about fifty acres 
round, on which I have sct two thousand 
Peus—to the largest trees 4 pails ; to some 3, 
foothers 2, and tomany one; my whole num- 











aking an average crop from a pail, 3 lbs. and 
a tree.5 1-4 which is considered a fair 





estimate for this latitude. . The labour re- 


| quired to manage my factory is muchless than | 











would be imagined, and’ without a knowledge 
of the plan mighfexceed belief. I have but 
one place for evaporating, where all the sap is 





collected; and pW necesanty house room pre- 
pared to store pailsand reservoirs through the 
year. * After becoming acquainted with the 
situation of all the trees for use, roads were 
cut in all directions, nearly parallel to! each 
other, and so near that no tree stands more 
than one hundred feet from those roads. By 
these means the trouble of carrying sap by 
had is only the same as ifthe number of trees 
stood on a space of two hundred feet diameter. 
To gather the sap light one horsesleds are used 
with tapering casks fastened to them, 6 feet in 
length, 2 feet at one end and 20 inches at the 
other in diameter ; and containing about a 
hogshead. When drawn to the reservoir, the 
sap is conducted to it in one minute without 
the cask: and ina similar way the sap is con- 
veyed into the evaporators, as need requires. 

The one horse team.is usually manned with 
two hands to each, and in this way each team 
will load and empty once in every thirty mi- 
nutes. When the sap has been plenty, 25 
loads have been gathered with one team and 
two hands ina day. 
two horses have drawn all the sap from the 
said 2000 pails, though an extra sled has been 
keptin case of necessity. Four evaporators 
are provided, made of sheet. iron, weighing 3 
lbs. to the square foot, each of which is about 
9 feet in length, 6 feet wide, and 12 inches 
deep. The plan of setting them is simple: the 
bottoms being flat, 2 walls are built nearly equal 


| to the width of the evaporator or pan ; a fluc 


is made in the centre, so that no fire is permit- 
ted to strike the sides of the pan, but its whole 
force comes upon the bottom only. “Last sea- 
son three of these pans were used, and the 
present only two were in use, to evaporate the 
6090 Ibs. in consequence of the moderate 
flowing of the sap. 

According to a calculation which! have 
made, sugar makers may venture to set seven 
or eight hundred pails to one of these pans, 
provided dry wood be procured, and the fire 
kept up throughthe night, in case of extraor- 
dinary runs which however do not often hap- 
pen. Ihave used from four to five cords of 
wood toa thousand pounds of sugar made, 
which is cut and put under cover, a year be- 
fore use. ‘The above plan of evaporating i 
well worthy of consideration by those who 
wish to improve the quality of their sugar, as 
it is acknowledged by all who have become 
acquainted with it to be preferable to any other 
in use. Its prominent advantages are—!Ist. 
It carries on the evaporation without the least! 
particle of waste, as you cannot raise a_ fire 
sufficient to cause the sap to overflow. 2d. 
No heat coming upon the sides, the sirup 
comes down in all its purity without any 
scorching or burning, and without any smoke, 
or ashes, disturbing the surface as in the com- 
mon way. 3d. The ease and small labor of 
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night ; as a single fire Of lange wood will evap- 
orate 800 rage and sométimes more with 
fect safety, while the tender may be p- 
ng sleep. Whemsap is boiled in iron ket- 
tes itis impossible to preserve the purity of 
sweetness if its natural state; but it ‘will * 
become adulterated and darkened, in propor- 
tion to the heat applied above the surface of 
thesap. To this circumstance alone isto be 





% 


attributed the unpleasant fact of maple oo 


being so universally bad, especially in . 


color. It was first calculated that sugar ma- 


king on so largea scale asI had adopted 
would require six or seven hands ; but incre- 
dible as it may appear, five hands managed 
my works last year with ease ; and’ this sea- 
son, from the moderation with which the sap 
has flowed, 4 hands only have been employ- 
ed. The total expense of fitting up the above 
works was about 750 dollars. 

The evaporators are not removed during 


Summer, fall and winter, but only turned bot- 


tom upwards and exposed to the weather.— 
This is fund to be the best way of preserving 
them: my oldest pan has been thus used 8 
years, and is perfectly free from rust and un- 
impaired. 
give you a full knowledge of my whole pro- 
cess of operation, and after all the theory, no- 


thing but experience‘can enable a person to™™ 


convert sirup intostgar. | trust, sir, the time® 
is athand when such improvements will be 
made in our manufacturing of maple sugar, as 
shall raise its value, and supercede in a great 
measure the importation of West India sugars 
into these northern regions, which so abound 
with sugar maple. . 

Your’s &c. 

MOSES MA'THER. 
G. H. Feeter, Esq. Little Falls. ** 





——— 


Glass of the Ancients.—A cabinet has been 
opened at the Studii ‘at Naples, containing a 
collection of glass found among the ruins. of. 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. ‘This valuable 
assemblage exhibits the greatest variety both 
in forms and colors, and proves in the most 
satisfactory manner that the ancients were as 
well acquainted as ourselves with the. manu- 
factory of this material.—English paper. 

The Latitude.x—The Annales Martimes_re- 





ports the discovery of a new method to deter- 


mine the latitude, by.a single non-meridian 
height, deducting from two other heights, ta- 
ken in a very short space of time.—/d.__- 


Hydraulic Orrery.—A gentleman of scienti- - 
fic research has lately constructed a machine 


of a perfectly novel description, which he . 
terms an Hydraulic Orrery. The object. of 

the invention is to produce a more complete | 
imitation of the silent gliding motions of the_ 
heavenly bodies thamhas yet been effected. - 
Every circulation or oblique movement is 

performéd by means of water, applied in such- 


a manner as to produce the apparent efecto? 


tending, and the advantage of boiling it in the | spontaneous motion.—J. 


Much more should be written to ° 
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§ ON ENTOMOLOGY. 
imBy and Spence. | 
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*- LETTER IV:—Continvep. 


INJURIES CAUSED BY INSECTS. 7 © 


DIRECT INJURIES. 


Acari, o? mites, are the next insect sources 
of disease in the human species, and that not 
ne, but probably of many kinds both local 
‘aol general. ‘They are distinguished from 
* Pediculi not only by their form, but also often 
by their situation, since they frequently estab- 
lish themselves under the cuticle. With re- 
spect to local disorders, Dr. Adams conjec- 
tures that-Acari may be the cause of certain 
cases of Ophthalmia. Sir J. Banks, in a let- 
ter to that gentleman, relates that some sea- 
men belonging to the Endeavour brig, being 
tormented with a severe itching round the 
extremities of the eyelids, one of them was 
cured by an Otaheitan woman, who, with two 
small splinters of bamboo, extracted fy 
tween the cilia abundance of very minute lice, 
which were scarcely visible without a lens, 
though their motion, when laid on the thumb, 
was distinctly perceived. These insects were 
probably synonymous with the Ciron des pau- 
yieres of Sauvages.—Le Jeune, a French phy- 
ician quoted in Mouffet, describes a case, in 
Which what seems a different species, since he 
calls them rather large, infested the white of 
the eye, exciting an intolerable itching. —Dr. 
Mead, from the German Ephemerides, gives 
an account of a woman suckling her child, 
from whose breast proceeded very minute 
vermicles. These were probably Acari,’ and 
perhaps that species, which, from its feeding 
upon milk, Linne denominates 4. Lactis.— 
The great author last mentioned describes an 
insect, a native of America, under the name 
of Pediculus Ricinoides, which, upon the au- 
thority of Rolander, he informs us, gets into 
the feet of people as they walk, sucks their 
blood, oviposits in them, and so occasions ve- 
ry dangerous ulcers. It would be an Acarus, 
he observes, but it has -only six legs. Now 
Herman affirms, that some species of Trombi- 
dium (a genus separated by Fabricius from 
Acarus) have in no state more than. six legs. 
Others of the tribe of Acaride, and the insect 
in question amongst the rest, may be similar- 
ly circumstanced ; or these that Rolander ex- 
amined might have been,larve, which in this 
tribe are usually hexapods. _ 

Linne appears to have been,of opinion that 
many contagious diseases are caused by Aca- 
yi. How far he was justified in his opinion I 
shall not here inquire ; facts alone can decide 

“the question, and observations made by men 
acquainted with Entomology as well as the 
science of diseases. Considerablé deference 
‘and attention, however, are certainly due to 

e sentiments of so great a naturalist, in 
whom these necessary qualification were unit- 
edin.no common degree. With respect to 


may be adduced in confirmation of this opin- 
jon ; I will therefore endeavour to satisfy you 
‘as well as I am able. 





; | connected with Acari. 


be-' 








the dysentery and the itcl, “he affirms that 
this had been manifested tohis eyes. You 
will wish probably to know the arguments that 


The following history 
given by Linne seems to prove the dysentary 


Rolander, a student in Entomology, while 
he resided in the house of the illustrious Swede, 
was attacked by the disease in question, which 

uickly gave way to the usual remedies.— 
Bight days after, it returned again, and was as 
before soon removed. A third time, at the 
end of the same period, he was seized with it. 
All the while he had been living like the rest 
of the family, who had nevertheless escaped. 
This, of course, occasioned no little inquiry 


ne, aware that Bartholinus had attributed the 
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ther notices the effect of warmth upon they, 


in exciting motion. Our intelligent country. 


man also observes that they cannot be Pedi, : , 


culi, since they live under the cuticle, whieh 
lice never do. In the epistle dedicatory, the 
editor speaks also of these Acari, as living in 
skin near a lake of water ; from which if they 
be extracted witha needle and put upon the 
nail, they show in the sun their red head anq 
the feet with which they walk. And to Close 
my veteran authorities, Junius thus explains 
the word Acarus, as I| find him quoted jp 
Gouldman’s useful dictionary, “A ‘small 
worm, which eats under the skin, and makes 
burrows in itching hands.”’ 

In more modern times, microscopical figures 
have been added to descriptiong of the insect, 








elucidation. His figures, however, which are 


into the cause of what had happened. Lin- | Bonomo first furnished this valuable species of 


dysentery to insects, which he professed to 
have seen, recommended it to his pupil to ex- 
amine his feces. Rolander, following this ad- 
vice, discovered in them innumerable animal- 
cules, which upon a close examination prov- 
ed to be Acari. It was. next a question how | 
he alone came to be singled out by them; and 
thus he accounts for it. It was his habit not 
to drink at his meals; but in the night, grow- 
ing thirsty, he often sipped some liquid out of 
a vessel made of juniper wood. Inspecting 
this very narrowly, he observed, in the chinks 
between the ribs, a white line, which, when 
viewed under a lens, he found to consist of 
innumerable Acari, precisely the same with 
those that he had voided. Various experi- 
ments were tried with them, and a prepara- 
tion of rhubarb was found to destroy them 
most effectually. He afterwards discovered 
them in vessels containing acids, and often un- 
der the bung of casks. In the instance here 
recorded, the dysentery, or diarrhoea, was evi- 
dently produced by these Acari; but it would 
be going too far, | apprehend, to assert that 
they are invariably the cause of that disease. 
That Scabies, or the itch, is occsioned by 
an Acarus is nota doctrine peculiar to the 
moderns. Mouffet mentions Abinzoar, called 
also Avenzoar, a celebrated Higspano-Arabian 
physician of Seville, who flourished in the 
twelfth century, as the most ancient author 
that notices it. He calls these Acari little lice 
that creep under the skin of the hands, legs, 
and feet, exciting pustules full of fluid. Jou- 
bert, quoted by the same author, describes 
them under the name of Sirones or mites, as 
always being concealed beneath the epider- 
mis, under which they creep like moles, gnaw-} 
ing it, and causing a most troublesome itch- 
ing. It appears that Mouffet, or whoever was 
the author of that part of the Theatrum Insec- 
torum, was himself also well acquainted with 
these animals, since he remarks that their has 
bitation is not in the pustule but near it: a 
remark afterwards confirmed by Linne, and 
more recently by Dr. Adams. In: common 





copied by Baker in his work on the micro. 
scope, are far from accurate. ' Those of'De 
Geer and Dr. Adams are much more satisfac. 
tory, and mutually confirm each other. From 
them it is evident that the same insect inha- 
bits the scabies of Sweden and Madeira. Dr, 
Bateman, in the letter before alluded to, in 
forms his correspondent, that he had seen that 
from Madeira, and gives it as his opinion, that 
there cannot be a doubt of the existence of an 
Acarius Scabiei ; an opinion which he repeats 
in his late work on Cutaneous Diseases ; and 
which, according to Hermann, has been also 
rendered unquestionable by Wichmann in his 
Etiologie de la Gale (Hanovre 1786,) a work 
I have not had an opportunity of consulting, 
From all this we may regard the point as so far 
settled, that such an animal exists at least as 
an occasional concomitant of scabies. 
This fact being ascertained, a more com- 
plex inquiry remains, which branches out in- 
to two distinct questions. Is scabies always 
produced by these insects ? Or, if this be not 


ease from the inanimate ? 

It is very remarkable that Linne, a physi- 
cian as well as a naturalist; and De Geer, 
one of the most accurate observers that ever 
existed ; should both assign the insect in ques- 
tion as the undoubted cause of the common 
scabies of their country: the one applying to 
the disease he was speaking of the epithet of 
communissima, and observing» the fact to be 
notorious, (curque liguet,) and the other desig- 


Gale.”* And is it notequally remarkable that 
such men as John Hunter; Di . Heberden, Dr. 
Bateman, Dr. Adams, and Mr. Baker. should 
never, in this country, have been able to meet 


scabies, it seems impossible that’ it could have 





* Tam informed by my learned. friend Alex- 
ander MacLeay, Esq. Secretary to the Lin- 
nean Society, that, in the north of Scotlaud, 
the insect of the itch is well known, and easi-. 





with the former of these authors, Moutfet iur- 


ly discovered and extracted. 


burrows which they have. excavated in the 











the case, is the animate scabies a distinct dis- 


nating it by its well known French name “La 


with it? Did it indeed exist in our common _ 
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|. escaped the observation of the two last of 
a ee to detect it from his observations in 
_ in microscopical researches. “Dr. Bateman, 


hunted it with a good magnifier, in many 











ease produced by the insect is specifically dis- 


' Scabiet is endowed with the faculty of leaping ; 
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entlemen; Dr. Adams being so well 


ira, and Mr. Baker from his expertness 


eg 


in the letter above quoted, says, “I have 


cases of itch, both in and near the pustules, 
and in the red streaks or furrows, but always 
without success.””’ In his work on Cutaneous 
Diseases he tells us, however, that he has seen 
it, in one instance, when it had been taken 
from the diseased surface by another practi- 
tioner. And though Dr. Willan in his. book 
speaks of the Acarus as the concomitant of 
this disease, yet his learned friend just men- 
tioned observes, that he admitted that the in- 
sect was not to be found in ordinary cases, 
andindeed never seemed to have made up 
his mind upon the subject. When I was at 
Norwich in 1812, Dr. Reeve very kindly ac- 
companied me to the House of Industry there, 
fo examine a patient whose body was very 
full of the pustules of this disorder; but 
though we used a good magnifier, we could 
discover nothing like an insect. I must ob- 
serve, however, that our examination was 
made in December, in severe weather, when 
the cold might, perhaps tender the animal 
torpid, and less easy to be discovered. 

From the above facts it seems fair to infer 
that this animal is not invariably the cause of 
scabies, but that there are cases with which it 
has no connexion. Now, from this inference, 
would not another also follow, that the dis- 


tinct from that in which it cannot be found? 
Sauvages and Dr.’ Adams are both of this opi- 
nion,* the former assigning to it the trivial 
name of vermicularis ; and the latter proving. 
by very satisfactery arguments, that it is dif 

ferent from the other... If they were both ani- 
mate diseases, but derived from two distinct 
species of animals, (for it seems not impossi- 
ble that even our common itch may be caused 
by an Acarus more minute than the other, 
and so more difficult to find,) they would pro- 
perly be considered as distinct species; much 
more, therefore, if one be animate and the 
other tnanimate. Nay, this, 1 should. think, 
would lead to a doubt whether even their ge- 
nus were the same. I shall dismiss this part 
of my subject with the mention of a- discove- 
ry of Dr. Adams, which seems to have escap- 
ed both Linne and De Geer—that the carus 


(in this respect resembling the insect found 
by Willan in Prurigo senilis mentioned above,) 
for which purpose its four posterior thighs are 
Incrassated.* 


This opinion Dr. Bateman thinks proba- 

bly the true one. 
* Probably this Acarus in the modern sys- 
tem would form a distinct genus. __Latreille 





| jecture I am speaking of that described by 





des these. Acarine. diseases, there 
one (unless with Linne we regard 
the plague as of this class) more fearful and 


fatal than them all. You will, perhaps, con- 


Aristotle and Sir E. Wilmot as the Phthiriae 
sis, and your conjecture will be right. But 
some think, and those men of merited celebri- 
ty, that 4cari have nothing to do in these and 
similar cases, for that maggots were the para- 
sites mistaken for lice. ‘This, from the pas- 
sage above quoted, appears to have been Dr. 
Willan’s opinion, to which, in the letter so of- 
ten referred to, Dr. Bateman subscribes ; add- 
ing as a reason for excluding Acari from be- 
ing concerned, that “they are too minute, 
and never have been seen in such numbers as 
to be mistaken for lice.”” But both Acari and 
Pediculi vary in size, some of the former be- 
ing larger than some of the latter. And al- 
lowing them to be ever so minute ; yet when 
they issue in swarms, as mites from a cheese, 
they would be very visible, were it only from 
their motion. Besides, as the} tre furnished 
with legs, their motions resemble those of lice 
infinitely more than do the contortions of mag- 
gots. So that an Acarus would be deemed a 
louse much sooner by an unentomological ob- 
server thaa would a maggot. Whether Acari 
have ever been seen in such numbers as to 
be mistaken for lice, is the point in question ; 
and, therefore, -by itself, cannot be admitted 
for a valid argument. Though dcarus Scabier 
does not appear to swarm in ordinary cases, 
yet this is certainly no reason why other spe- 
cies may notdo so. Where it has once made 
a settlement, how incredibly, and in bow short 
a, space of time, does the Siro or cheese-mite 
multiply! 4dcarus Destructor and many other 
species are equally rapid in their increase.— 
Millions of lice are said by Lafontaine, whom 
Hermann calls a very exact describer, to show 
themselves in Plica polonica, on the third day 
of the disease ; but whether the Jast-mention- 
ed author be correct in thinking it more pro- 
bable that they are Acari, I have not the 
means of judging. 

I shall now: produce two instances where 
Acari were evidently concerned. » Dr. Mead, 
from the German Ephemerides, relates the 
miserable case of a French nobleman, from 
whose eyes, nostrils, mouth, and urinary pas- 
sage animalcules of a red colour, and exces- 
sively minute, broke forth day and night, at- 
tended by the most horrible and excruciating 
pains, and at length occasioning his death.— 
The account further says, that they were pro- 
duced from his corrupted blood. This was 
probably a fancy originating in their red co- 
lour: but the whole history, whether we con- 
sider the size and colour of the animals, or the 
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whom he expressly tells us, that Acari swarm- 
ed in every part of her body=her head, eyes, 
nose, lips, gums, the soles of her feet, &c. tor- 
menting her day and night, till, in spite of @ 
every remedy, all the flesh of her body being 


consumed, she was at length relieved by death 





places from which they issue, is inapplicable 
to larve or maggots, and agrees very well with 
Acari, some.of which, particularly 4.. autwm- 
nalis, are of a bright red colour.. The other 








places it in his Sarcoptes with the Ac. passeri- 
nus, L. Latr. Gen. i, 152. 2. 


by Mouffet of Lady Penruddock ; concerning 


case,‘and a very. similar one, is that recorded 


from this terrible state of suffering. Mouffet 
attributes her disease to the Acarus Scabiei ; 
but from the symptoms and fatal result itseems 
to have been a different and much mote terri- 
fic animal. - He supposes, in this instance.) 
insect to have been generated by drin 
goat’s milk too copiously. This, if corre 
would lead to a conjecture that it might have 
been the 4. Lactis, L. 

These cases I hope will satisfy you that 
Acari, as well as Pediculi, are the cause of 
diseases in the human frame. This, indeed, 
as has been before observed, is allowed om all 
hands with respect to that of the itch; and it 
is, certainly, not more improbable that man 
should be exposed to the attack of several spe- 
cies of this genus, than that three or four 
kinds of Pediculus should infest him. If you 
are convinced by what I have written, you 
will concur with me in thinking that the one 
are us much entitled to give their name to the 
disease which they produce as the other; and 
the term Acariasis, by which, with due defe- 
rence to medical men, I propose to distinguish 
generically all acarine diseases, will not be re- 
fused its place amongst your Genera Morbo- 
rum. 






(To be coniinued.) 
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TO THE EDITOR OP THE PLCUGH BOY. 


—~—: 


Sirn—Having seen in your paper letters on 
gardening, | was surprised to see so little men- 
tioned respecting the article of Cabbuge, such 
an important article to every Farmer, that it 
is, ‘perhaps, the most profitable crop he can 
raise, as the loose or under leaves are worth 
the every expense for soiling cattle, sheep,. 
swine, and geese. From my long experience 
in raising it, I may give some further direc- 
tions than what is contained in the Letters on 
Gardening. | 

' [ approve of that direction as to preparing 
the ground, only that just -before planting it 
should have a top dressing with strong ashes, 
.to prevent the black cut worms frem trayell- 

ing from one plant to the other, as they will 
cut off the cabbage plants more generally than 
any other kind of.garden. vegetables. The 
common mode of raising cabbage plants, is to. 





sow them early in the spring in a bed; and 
there are at that season swarms or small flies 
or bugs, that eat and destroy them ; to pre-. 
vent or keep away such flies, always sow sal- 
lad with the cabbage plant, and it affords a 
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double crop. The seeds should be sowed 
thin; for if the»plants stand thick together 


théy grow tall and slim, and such will never | 


*produce as large headsas shorter plants, whi¢h" 
haye grown where they stood thin on the 
ground. ~ 

"The best time for transplanting is in rainy 
weather, or When the ground is wet, and it will 
answer from the 20th of May until the 10th of 
Jaly. The largest cabbages that I ever raised 
by transplanting, were set out the 7th of July. 
If the ground is wet they will grow the best 
without any covering, and their wilting down 
with the sun for a few days will not kill them, 
if they rise again in the night. 

To prevent the cut worm, wrap a small 
hickory leaf round the stem of each plant, 
between the leaves and root, as you set them 
out ; it will not preventtheirgrowing, and the 
smell of the leaf will keep the worms away. } 

Drum Head, and the larger kinds, should 
be planted near 3 feet apart each way ;. but 
for Savoy and lesser kinds 2 feet may ans- 





wer. 
This direction is for cabbage raised in Gar- 
dens for family use ; but where large quanti- 


ties are raised, to manufacture into Sour crout | 


for sea stores, in long voyages, it may be rais- 
ed equally as well, with much less labour, by 
preparing the ground as before, and sowing it 
broadcast, and taking itin. Toprevent the flies 
from eating it when young, sow buckwheat 
amongst it. Assoon as the cabbage is large 
enough to hoe, the plants are to be thinned, to 
the proper distances apart, by hoeing up the 
supernumerary plants, and all the buckwheat, 
and transplant some in places where they are 
too thin. But my advice is, to sow them thick 
enough, for there is a material loss in time, or 
growth of cabbage, by transplanting, and any 
farmer may raise seed enough at a small ex- 
pense to sow several acres. 


To raise cabbage in either way, to the best 
perfection, it must be kept clean from weeds ; 
and if hoed twice a week while small, and hil- 
~ Ted up a little each time, all the better. When 
the leaves spread out that it cannot be hoed, 
if other weeds spring up it should be hand 
wed. : 3 po 

When the leaves of the plants extend to 
touch each other, as the sun should shine on 
some part of the ground, it is time to begin to 
pull a few of the underimost leaves to feed to 
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cattle andsheep, and continue pulling a few off 








each plant at a time, until the eabbage is ga- 
thered,and the quantities they will yield will be 
very greatyand their value for feeding cattle 


‘Sheep &c. worth all the expense. 


_ Where great quantites of Sour Crout are 
manufactured for Sea Stores, it may be liken- 
ed to Pindar’s Razors made to sell. They 


| generally cut it very rough in a machine, and 


put in too many loose leaves. My purpose 
is to give directions, that every Farmer may 
readily make it for his family use in the best 
manner. 

ist. The loose leaves should be peeled off, 
and only take the tender white part, the 
heads. 

2d. The best instrument to cut it is a long 
sharp knife, by laying the head on a table ;— 
as there are frequenty defective places in the 
heads, by cutting with a knife they may be 
seen and avoided. 

3d. Take anew sweet white oak barrel 
with one head ; cut the cabbage, the finer the 
better. : 

4th. Take about two quarts of fine blown 
salt ; sprinkle the bottom of the barrel ; then 
throw ina layer of the fine cut cabbage, and 
with a square ended pounder, pound it until 
it froths, the more the better ; then sprinkle it 
again with fine salt, throw in another layer of 
the cabbage, and pound it as before; and 
continue in that manner with such a propor- 
tion of salt as to take about the two quarts of 


salt, to fill the barrel to within some three’ 


inches of the chine ; then have a round board 
to fit inside the barrel. On that board lay 
about 1 cwt. of stones, and let it stand some 
two or three weeks, according to the weather ; 
in three or four days it will work and foam 
like small beer, and the brine or juice run 
over the top of the barrel. After it has done 
working, andthe two or three inches depth of 
brine, that rose above the board, is settled 
down again, the weights may be taken off, as 
the cabbage is then fermented tender and 
sweet for use. The barrel must be kept too 
warm to freeze ; and the. closer it is kept co- 


vered the better, and the warmer the weather | 


the less time it requires for the fermenting. — 
It will keep good and sweet for ayear, if close 
covered ; there is no other kind of sauce of so 
little trouble for women, as all they have to dois 
totake it out of the barrelandsetiton the table. 

Some people fry it in butter and vinegar ; 
but asperson accustomed to eating of it when 


H 
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well manufactured, will prefer it raw out ofthe 
barrel, and say that like oysters, no kind of 
seasoning can improve the deliciousness of its 
taste. APPIAS, 
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SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 


Our accessions of territory, by means of 
the annexation of Louisiana and Florida, are 
capable of supplying us with all the valuable 
article ; formerly imported from the West In. 
dies, not indeed at present in sufficient abun- 
dance to meet the consumption, as to every 
article, but as we possess the soil and climate 
for them, the increase of their production to 
the extent required, may be safely left to the 
enterprize of our fellow citizens. Twenty-. 
five years ago, our cultivation of cotton was 
so limited, that it was proposed to yield up 
its interests by treaty. 
geatest staples. Before the acquisition of 
Louisiana, all the sugar we consumed was 
brought from foreign nations. Now, we pro- 
duce large supplies of a quantity equal or su- 
perior to what is made in any other part of the 
world. We were led into these thoughts by 
observing the fact stated in a Southern paper, 
that in East Florida there are now several Cof- 
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| fee plantations in a state of successful cultiva- 
tion. This article of produce, like the others, . 


will be highly encouraged by the circumstance 
of its being free from duty in the market of its 
consumption, which is an advantage enjoyed 
by no foreign place producing it. 
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' There are two descriptions of articles, to 
which, we conceive, every Editor is entitled 
to credit from those who copy them from his 
work. 

Ist. All articles which he writes himself, 
and which are thought worthy of being copied 
by others. 

2d. Allarticles which he is the first to copy 


do not come within the description of ordina~ 
ry newspapers ; and for which he either sub- 
scribes or purchases, for the express purpose 
of enriching his columns, and affording his pa- 
trons the worth of their money. 


we purchase a valuable work, or already pos- 


it in some public library, paying therefor an 
annual stipend ; and from this work we are at 


selections ; ought we not. to have the credit 





of them, so far forth as we are the first’ to 








Itis now one of our 
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from foreign or domestic publications, which _ 


For example—as Editor of The Plough Boy, | 


sess it in our private library, or have access to 


the trouble of making interesting and useful — 
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bring them broadly before the public, and 


have taken the trouble toscarch for them, and 


that, too, frequently at the expense of money 
as well as time? The answeris obvious. 


We possess Anderson’s Agricultural Recrea- 


_ tions—and have made some very beautiful li- 


terary, as well as valuable agricultural, selec- 


-tions from the work. © But the Editors who 


have copied those articles, have given no in- 
timation that they found them, for the first time, 
in The Plough Boy. 

We do not mean to complain of this as un- 
just, because we presume it is mere inadver- 
tence. But we would respectfully suggest to 
our brother Editors in general, whether it 
would not be best, in all cases, after placing 
at the top of a selected article— From An- 
derson’s Agricultural Recreations’ —if such be 
the fact—to add at the bottom of the article, 
between brackets, the name of the Journal 
from which they may have copied it. This 
practice we shall follow ourselves, in future ; 
andif it be generally adopted, every Editor 
will not only derive the credit he deserves, as 
well for his own lucubrations, as for the trou- 


bie and expense of seeking after those of 


others which he may deem important or use- 
fulto his readers: For it is the industry, .as 
well as judgment, and originality, displayed in 


‘ any work, which entitles its editor or compi- 


ler, to credit and patronage. | 

Aswe have written this articleinafew minutes, 
and without amoment’s previous reflection, we 
may not have expressed our meaning as clear- 
ly, as we otherwise might have done; but we 
trust we shall nevertheless be clearly under- 
stood, as to the spirit or intention of these re- 
marks, by every intelligent Editor ; they were 


suggested by observing on our table, in a. 


country paper, one of our poetical -extracts 
from Anderson, as being first copied by him 
from that author, although we are well 
aware that the Editor in question does not 
possess that work. 
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PLOUGH BOY SUMMARY. 


AND DOMESTIC. 





FOREIGN 


he our summary of this day, we have to re- 
cord— 


Theannualcommencement of Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y. on the 6th inst. at which a very 
numerous audience witnessed the growing uti- 
lity of the institution, in the displays of im- 
provement made by the students: The 
destruction of the distillery of Wm. More- 











house, of Charlton, Saratoga co. by’ fire on 
the 30th ult.—loss, in brandy, whiskey, graim 
and live hogs, estimated at $3,000: The 
death of a negro boy, killed by lightning, on 
the farm‘of Major Dorsey, near Aunsbobs 





| Md. on the 22d ultimo; a cow was struck 





dead at the same time: The determina- 
tion of Commodore Porter, announced in a 
letter to the Editor of the Federal Republican, 
of Baltimore, to prosecute every Editor who 
may criminate his official conduct, (on ex 
parte evidence,) an the late naval court-mar- 
tial for the trial of Lieut. Abbott, at Boston ; 
and the consequent stir among the Editors, 
who have, at least many of them, taken the 
stud, and put the Commodore at defiance ; 
whilst he, on the other hand, has come out in 
justification of himself, stating, that he is the 
friend of the liberty, and the enemy of the li- 
centiousness of the press; that he is deter- 
mined to support his reputation, acquired by 
long service, and that no Editor shall sport 
with his character with impunity; in all of 


| which we see nothing to regret, except that it 
| would have been better for him to have wait- 


ed till he was libelled, before he announced 
his intention to prosecute; for while there 
are many honourable Editors, who would not 
wantonly attack any man’s character, there 
are too many who seem to think “ that all’s 
fair in politics ;’ and in the hands of such, 
the licentiousness, and not the liberty, of the 
press, is most promoted * The fatal effects 
of disease among the officers and crew of the 
U.S. frigate Macedonia, on her late cruise, 
having lost 10 oflicers and 67 seamen, and 
having a large number still sick on board at 
Baltimore : The establishment of a manu- 
factory of American Isinglass, by Mr. Wm. 
Hall, at Cape Ann, which turns out that ar- 
ticle equal to the best imported : The 
robbery on the morning of the 30th ult. of 
the store of Messrs. Avery, 214, Pearl-street, 
N. Y. by a black fellow, or a white one 
painted black, as is shrewdly suspected, who 
entered the store, and finding a young lad 
alone, siezed him by the throat, gdgged, pi- 
nioned, and tied him up to one of the pillars 
of the store ; then shut up the store, and went 
to work quietly to rifle the drawers, and final- 
ly made off with money and valuable papers 
to a considerable amount ; leaving the boy to 
be relieved by the first one who might come to 











| the store, which happened to be one of the 





clerks. The boy was nearly suffocated : 
The death of Mr. Jolin Durham, of Baltimore, 
on the 26th ult. who had been bitten by a mad 
dog nine weeks before; he died in horrid 
agonies, although he had not exhibited symp- 
toms of hydrophobia until the day before his 
death : The total number of deaths on 





sailing from-Boston, to the 11th inst. which is 
stated at 91: The uncommon’ concourse 
of visitors at Saratoga Springs, which on Sa- 








turday the 10th inst. amounted to 11 or 
1200: The preparation now making by 








board the Macedonia, from the time of her | 
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the venerable Mr. Heckewelder, of Bethle- 
hem, to publish a new work, to contdin the 
Indian names of streams and places im Penn- 
sylvania, with an explanation of thé several 
meanings : The destructive quality of 
the fashionable liquor, called Noyeau, which 
if manufactured of double the usual strength, 
is found to be a most deadly poison, arisi 
from the presence of Prussic acid, which i 
used in the manufacture, not only of Noyzau, 
but of several fashionable drinks, such as ra- 
tifia, &c. : The continued prevalence of 
the yellow fever in New-York—the fencing 
in of the infected district—the occurrence of 
several cases, in different directions, beyond 
the paling ; and among other preventive mea- 
sures, the resolution of the Board of Health, 
prohibiting buriais in Trinity Church yard ; 
a place from which the exhalations are said. 
to be very dangerous to the health of the vi- 
cinity : The indictment of Seth Hunt, for 
a libel on Jonathan Russell, by the grand Ju- 
ry of New-York: The presentment of a 
sword to Major General Andrew Jackson, a- 
greeable to a resolution of the General As- 
sembly of Tennessee ; which ceremony was 
performed at Nashville, on the 4th of July, 
by Governor Carroll, in presence of a large 
concourse, assembled.in the Presbyterian 
church-; the address of the Governor, and the 
answer of the military saviour of New-Or- 
leans, were very appropriate, and expressive 
of the public gratitude on the one hand, and 
the sensibility with which the symbol of it was 
received by a brave and disinterested hero on 
the other: The appropriation, being a se- 
cond one, of 7,100,000sterling ($444,444; 44) 
by the British Parliament, as soropensatiinitc 
the sufferers, on the Niagara frontier, in the 
late war; whilst our own government have 
turned a deaf ear to similar claims : The 
untimely death of two boys, Hollowbush and 
Zimmerinan, drowned in the Delaware, at 
Philadelphia, on the 27th ult. Zimmerman, 
not 10 years of age, lost his life in attempting 
to save Hollowbush, who was still younger; - 
The hoax played off a few days since, 
upon the good people of Poughkeepsie, by a 
girl who pretended to be the sister of the ce- 
lebrated methodist preacher—Summerfield— 
and representing that she had lost her trunks 
on the way, induced some pious and liberal 
members of the church to furnish her with a 
genteel silk dress and appendages, with which, 
under pretence of carrying a letter to the post- 
office, she made off, crossing the ferry to 
New-Paltz, and tricking the ferryman out of 
his fare ! 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 

At the Grist Mill, at the Schoharie Bridge, 
26 miles west of Albany, a Miller, well recom- 
mended for skill, diligence, temperance and 
integrity. 
Apply to the Post-Master at Schoharie 


Bridge. 
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POETRY. 


From Anderson’s Agricultural Recreations. 


THE LINDEN (LIME) TREE. 





BY THE ‘LATE SIR JAMES FOULIS, BART. 


The following little poem has been handed to 
me as the composition of the late Sir James 
Foulis, of Colington, near Edinburgh, whose 
virtues were much less known than they 
deserved to have-been. The lines them- 
selves, from the soothing plaintive strain 
they breathe, exhibit evident proofs of their 
being ‘his gennine production. It affords 
me a sensible pleasure to have been acci- 
dentally employed as the means of pre- 

_ serving this small memorandum of one to 
whom, in my younger days, I lay under ma- 
ny obligations, and for whose memory I 


shall ever entertain the sincerest respect. 
J. A. 


Ariss, fair Linden, haste, arise, and spread 
Thy boughs to hide me in their grateful shade! 
You must have perish’d, tender yet and young, 
Choak’d by th’ unkindly parent whence you 
sprung ; : 
Transfer’d to freer soil and opener air, 
You grew and flourish’d by my guardian care : 
These hands, with kind attention, by thy side 
Plac’d this fair plant, that, like a blooming 
© bride, 
Ascends thy trunk, and on thy boughs lays 
hold, 
Clings round and round in many an amorous 
fold, 
And breathes ambrosial fragrance on the tree, 
_ From flowers which nature has denied to thee. 
Hither, when spring thy annual green renews, 
With willing feet I come to court the Muse : 
‘The Muse that, long a stranger to my breast, 
While rougher cares my erring mind possest, 
Her late repentant votary not disdains, 
Nor .coyly shuns him on these peaceful plains. 
Thus, when a few revolving years have pass’d, 
(What voice can tell how soon appears the 
last) 
When my short destin’d course on earthis o’er, 
And I must hail thy much-lov’d shade no 
more ? 
Thou too, fair tree, although indulg’d by fate 
With lengthen’d life beyond the human date, 
Though warm with suns, and rich with foster- 
ing dews, 
Returning spring thy annual green renews, 











The time must come when thou shalt waste 
away, 

And that strong frame, like ‘this frail flesh, 

+ decay; 

When spring shall never clothe thy boughs 
again, 

And suns shall ‘rise and dews descend in vain. 

E’en while the canker’d tooth of Time would 
spare, 

Perhaps, for sordid gain, some wasteful heir, 

Whose untaught mind intent on lowly views, 

Ne’er felt the raptures of the heavenly Muse, 

While all the feather’d songyers mourn 
around, 

With cruel steel thy stately trunk shall wound, 

And spread thy blooming honours on the 
ground ; 

Thenceforth condemn’d along the miry road 

To creak and groan beneath some cumb’rous 
load. 


E’en then, some gentle breast that comes this 
way, 

Shall stop, and view thy vacant place, and say, 

‘ An ancient man, his name I have forgot, 

* Oft-times resorted to this favourite spot, 

‘ And spent whole hours beneath a linden 
tree ; 

‘ The mark where once it grew you still may 
see ; 

* And thus he sung ; ‘‘ When gay ambition led 

‘¢ My wandering steps her slippery paths to 


tread, 

‘“‘ Through toilsome years, what numerous ills 
I bore, | 

‘‘ From storms at sea, and dangers on the 
shore ? 

‘On the cold ground I snatch’d a short 
repose ; 

‘The summer scorch’d me, and the winter 
froze ; 

‘And death in various forms his terrors 
spread, 

“The rage of te thundering round my 
head. 

“Go now, fond man! compute thy mighty 
gains ; 

“ Bring home the harvest reap’d with so 
much pains. 


‘“¢ Oh years ill-spent! O vainest of mankind, 

“« To sow the barren sands, and reap the wind ! 

“ Here threats no danger ; ; here no cares 
molest ; 


\ Nor hopes nor fears alternate tear my 


breast ; 





“My gentle sovereign, in these peaceful} # 
shades, 

“ Reigns without force, and without speech 
persuades : t 

“* While taught,” But, ah! P’ve now forgot 
the rhimes 

‘ I learn’d with so much care.in former times ‘ 

‘ And oft have sung them all the livelong day ; 

| ‘ But years have worn their traces much away, 

I. And in my memory nothing now remains, 

‘But some half periods, some imperfect 
strains. 

‘ What can resist a change from length of days, 

‘ Since e’en the vigour of the mind decays ” 


—_ =——— 
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From Anderson’s Agricultural Recreations, 





READING MEMORANDUMS. 


“ Why should we continue a separation — 
which cuts us off from the perfect enjoyment 
of the greatest blessings of mortality, the un- 
restrained indulgence of pure and mutual 
friendship ?”” 





“Remember, that while I am blaming you # 
for a single fault, or other failing, I admire 
} you for a thousand virtues.”’ 


“The youth of society is commonly like 
that of man, lost in fempestuous passions, 
which call forth extraordinary exertions of the 
mind. Such exertions form the very soul of 
poetry.” 

* Indifference for fame is by no means tobe 
regarded as a virtue. If the desire of praise 
be a vice, it is a vice that is the parent of 
many virtues.”’ 


| “ Prithee” (as Falstaffsays to Pistol) “speak 
like a man of this world.” 








“ How much sweeter are the soft whispers 
of gratitude, than the loudest plaudits of popu- 
lar praise.” 


‘“‘ No amusement deserves scorn, that's an _ 
innocent relaxation from anxious thoughts |) 
and the cares of life.” * 


santiineenit 
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i- COMMUNICATIONS and SUB- © 
SCRIPTIONS for this paper, received at the — 
Printine-Orrice, No. 87,South-Pearl-Street. 
All letters from abroad, directed to the EDI- 
‘TOR, Albany, will be duly attended to.— 

Each volume comprisestwelve months, or fifty- _ 
two numbers—the numbers are issued weekly § - 
on Tuesdays, and the volume commences the 

first Tuesday in June. 

TERMS.—TureeE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 











